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A Magazine of Verse 


MARCH 1924 


AT THE PRADO 


THEIR GOD 


WONDER sometimes at their idea of God—these great 
artists who painted for The Catholic Kings. 

He is an old man—their God; a senile white-fringed man, 
decaying visibly. 

Rafael, as he shows Elizabeth visiting Mary, both large 
with child, 

Has a little flying God Almighty in the sky, carrying the 
two unborn babies in his arms— 

A little busy-body white-haired God, powerful as a moth, 
he paints him. 

Tintoretto’s puny God looks worried, though poised in 
Paradise at the top of things, above Jesus and Mary 
and the adoring circles of saints— 

How could they adore that God! 
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And Velasquez, who balked at gods, who made of Mars 
a disreputable hard-boiled brainless bruiser, a 
bruiser with big moustachios, 

Even Velasquez had nothing to say about God—he 
painted him bald-headed, decrepit, visibly abdi- 
cating as he passed on the crown to Mary. 


How would you paint God? 

God, eternally young, young as the sun, young as Orion’s 
nebula. 

God the Creator, stringing worlds like pearls in the sky. 

God, molding our little earth after supper of the day he 
had spread the Milky Way like a carpet for his feet; 

Fingering forth men in millions with his right hand, and 
beasts, birds, fishes with his left. 

God, smiling at life as at a field of nodding flowers, 

Finding its good and evil good. 

God fecund, magnificent, glorious. 

God of the love intolerable, love dark and bright, that 
searches, challenges, rewards. 

God, moving forever at the centre, with space like a thin 
robe around him. 

God, facing his universe ever beginning and ending, and 
calling it a day. 

God of the blazing eyes that see. a< 

God of the secret ears that hear. 

“God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God.” 


How would you paint God? 
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Harriet Monroe 
VELASQUEZ 


You would have loved them at the Mermaid, Velasquez. 

You and Shakespeare would have drunk a pot of ale to- 
gether, 

And talked of cabbages and kings, of callots and little 
princesses with flaxen hair. 

And you would have painted him—we should have known 
how he looked— 

And he would have put you in a play. 

So true and sure, grand-hearted; 

For whom dwarfs and beggars and jesters were good 
enough, and King Philip on his throne was not a 
whit too good; 

You who couldn’t help telling the truth when your brush 
felt the color on it, 

The truth of your loves and doubts— 

(And oh, how tenderly the truth about a child, about 
solemn little Balthazar Carlos on his rearing steed; 
about little Princess Margaret standing stiff in her 
scarlet and silver crinoline, but soft and sweet as 
a wild-rose heart within)— 

You, Velasquez, man, lover, artist, seer and revealer of 
life; 

You who loved your neighbor, and tried, perhaps in vain, 
to love your God; 

You who knew your neighbor and despaired of knowing 


God: 
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Yes, Shakespeare, like the rest, would have been none too 
good for you; 

And Christ, looking at your pictures of him, would have 
said, “Never mind, friend.” 


TITIAN ON CHARLES V, PHILIP II, AND THE EMPRESS ISOBEL 


O wandering Venetian, you knew a great man when you 
saw him. 

Charles the Fifth, reigning and abdicating, who could 
swing the world and put it aside- 

No need of history to prove his power! 

Here he is in his gold-encrusted armor, on the beautiful 
crimson-aproned horse— 

A man. 


And there, not far away, his son: 

The narrow-between-the-eyes, the would-be-great; 
Hard, tyrannic, resolute, patient and prying, 

Who said long prayers, morning, noon and night, 

To his hard, tyrannic, resolute, patient and prying God— 
You knew him too, O wandering painter from Venice. 
He shall never escape you. 


But she, so beautiful in velvet and pearls— 

Wife of the one, mother of the other— 

Did she feel, did she know? 

You looked into her eyes, but they do not tell us. 
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There between those two she stood-—cool, firm, perfect. 
A crystal, holding her world ensphered. 


No need of scribbling pens, O wandering Venetian! 


EL GRECO 


They call you the Greek, Dominico, but Spain caught you. 

They call you the Greek, but what Greek ever cast purple 
shadows or lit purple fires! 

They call you the Greek, but you suffered in your search 
for God. 

Your half-divine Christ bearing his cross was but a way- 
station on the road— 

God was always just beyond, out of reach. 

God was a dark shade—the inquisition might have been 
his instrument. 

God was a star-blue flame—his saints died for him with 
joy. 

And even the little men you painted, Dominico, 

The little Count of This and Prince of That, 

Even they had felt the fire— 

It burned purple behind their eyes. 

Dark and bright—O bright and dark, O cruel and tender, 

Have you met William Blake in some lonely walk of 
Paradise? 

And have you found God? 
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MURILLO 







' 
. . cage fr 
Sweet, and milky soft, and pious, Sevillian, ' 
You painted out your truth, your faith. 
You saw her enskied and sainted— 





Your little Spanish Virgin Mary Immaculate— 

Saw her floating in clouds, blue-robed and cherub-guarded, 

Her melting eyes turned heavenward and her foot on the 
crescent moon. 

Religion was easy—who could help believing? 

It was easy to paint saints and angels 

And pretty little Infant Christs— 

Easy. 


FRA ANGELICO’S ANNUNCIATION 


Little virgin girl, to you the angel is bowing— 

Great Gabriel, with gold-enameled wings. 

Little girl in blue, dewy like a gentian at sunrise, 

To you comes the angel straight from God. 

So sweet, so fresh and fair—no wonder! 

As clear as a spring under green leaves, 

As innocent as a fluffy baby dove two or three days from 
the egg, 

As still as deep-sea water— 

To you the angel. 





Blessed art thou amongst women, little virgin girl. 
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RUBENS 


Here you are, grand old sensualist! 

And here are the three goddesses displaying their charms 
to Paris. 

It was all one to you—goddesses, saints, court ladies— 

Your world was all curves of flesh, rolling curves repeated 
like a shell. 

Mary Magdalen was almost as good copy as Venus, 

Angels might be as voluptuous as nymphs. 


It was a rich old gorgeous world you painted— 
For kings or prelates, what mattered!—palace or church! 


You had a wonderful old glorious time!— 
And no doubt the ladies loved you. 


GOYA 


They let you paint them—this little King Carlos, and this 
fussy little self-satisfied Maria Luisa, his queen. 

Smiling and proud of themselves, with all their thirteen 
children around them, 

They let you paint them, 

Bolshevist! 


You painted also freemen being shot down, and common 
pecple dancing, 
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And wide-flounced ladies of the court, and girls with noth- 
ing on. 

And you painted your father-in-law, Bayen, with bitter 
mouth and eyes because you could paint better 
than he. 


And your helter-skelter world of murdered freemen and 
fussy little kings 

Puzzled you, knotted your brows. 

You painted it, not knowing what else to do. 


DURER’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


Were you so beautiful as that, Albrecht Direr— 

Curled and nobly dressed as for a bride, chaste and cool? 

Serious, young, your bowed mouth never smiling, why 
indeed should you deny your beauty? 

Your lips droop for sorrow, not joy, and your eyes are 
haunted. 

Your eyes! 

They are deep and full, like Truth’s well, and none shall 
ever sound them— 

Not you yourself, Albrecht Diirer, shall ever darken down 
to those deeps— 

You, the inscrutable. 

Harriet Monroe 




















FOUR POEMS 
ENIGMA 


The swallowed thud of cattle shouldering through 

Cool translucent distances of dew; 

The blue dawn like a shell warmed by their lowing; 

The patter of pigeon-feet on the roof; the rooster crowing; 

The tepid interval when pale birds cheep 

Beneath their wings; the flutter muffled with sleep; 

Crickets on dripping planks; the delighted noises of things 
that creep 

In subterranean softness: things too small for a name 

Moving through private tunnels down to their instant ot 
flame... 

Strange, how beautiful these things are; how these 

Things are still beautiful; strange 

That our sweet flesh falters, knows ghastly change— 

And these things are still beautiful under the hawk-dark 
trees! 


TO A CERTAIN APRIL SOMEWHERE 


Then, like an unknotted sling of flame, 

All that you dumbly were you dizzily TERE 

Shock of the blood hurdling for beauty, beauty! 

Roots on edge with April, biting up through stark earth- 
bone! 

And the great crushed smell creeping out of the rain . . . 
vaguely known 
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Yet fiercely familiar: remembered reek of things just turn- 
ing fruity; 

Scent of rapid and black gold, water and stone! 

Bats will go floundering at dusk; the loon 

Dive down the rickety staircase of the moon, 

Scissoring lake water; herons will flap over 

Blue glinting turquoise. O Night Appassionata, you are 

Warm reeds and resinous wood choked with a beating 


star! [cover 
You are terribly beautiful! You are Lazarus, after the 
Had lifted, staring at Christ! . . . He had come far! 
HERODIADE 


Should I grieve with much grieving, 

Desolately alarmed 

Because you go, leaving 

Mirage, cool-throated, cold-armed? 

Waste the strength of my teeth on stone, taste stone; 

Moan implacably, moan 

Now that you go, leaving me emptied, dried out and 
bleached to the bone? 


Will not your young hair flow 

With the same slow stress? 

And someone else’s nostrils know 

The sharp smell of your sombre nakedness? 

The pointed larkspur glitter of your eyes drive delicate 
blue 
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Foseph Auslander 


Radiantly through and through 
Other bleak veins? . . . Yes, leave me! . . . The brute 
and the blind have need of you—you! 


INSTEAD OF TEARS 


Instead of tears my eyes have stones 
In them; tears can become as hard. 
I have had tears enough and groans 
Enough—a wounded animal moans 
A little, then is on his guard. 


Now I can think of you without 

Love, without hate; I can think 
Steadily about such things; about 
Things like stones that leave no doubt— 
Dark earth, and water cool to drink. 


I am like a child to whom 
Accustomed curves and edges mean 
What to an invalid his room, 

And the sweet regulated gloom, 
And the implicit soft routine. 


These reassure and satisfy 
Heart and brain and hand and slow 
Rovings of the anxious eye. . 
I think, if you should pass me by, 
I should not know, I should not know. 
Foseph Auslander 
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FLYING YEARS 


TREES 
I 


The study of many trees has made him strong, 

Gnarled like the bark that dreams fearful nights on the 
tip of the hill. 

There’s never anything quite so full of whisperings as a 
tree; 

Whisperings all about it—wind, rain, and red earth 
bursting. 

Maybe it hasn’t anything but whisperings: 

The dead futility of wind on hills, 

The everlasting sadness of things growing that must be 
cut— 

Fields . . . men. 


II 


All day long I have been a tree with many branches, 

Letting the many walk beneath me, 

Letting the silver-tongued and the jubilant walk beneath 
me. 

Nobody knows how many blue-winged gladnesses hovered 
on my twigs, 

Nobody knows how mightily I swung the leaves about. 


Let me rest now, 
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Loureine Aber 


Let me hide my hands now, 
Let me be darkness and dusk. 


Ill 


When a man dies, he carries with him, down the Great 
Black Way, memories of white laughter, work and 
play. 

When a woman dies, she carries with her bodies of un- 
whispered dreams, frenzied prayers, and tears. 

Trees grow from the dust of men—wild oak-trees, 

Flinging their black gnarled branches to the sky. 

But oh, the little nameless things springing from the dust 
of women, sleeping, sleeping, sleeping through a 
million years! 


LISTEN TO THE YEARS FLYING 


Listen to the years flying! 

Listen to them whir their giant wings in your ears! 

You can’t catch them—God in heaven, you can’t catch 
them! 

They are Doom and Forever. 


They fly over you and are gone. 

Never mind—they flew over Tigris and Euphrates, 
They flew over Caesar flustering on his Rubicon, 
They flew over Washington and Lincolh— 

Years, great silent whispering years. 
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Listen to the years flying! 
Make a record of it in your heart, 
Make a record and a picture. 


KINSHIP 


I have a cry in me for the million-years-ago people: 

All of them, hairy-coated, hunger-haunted, the claw- 
fisted devils and saints of them; 

All those who have seen, like me, the stars and the moon 
sitting pretty in the sky, and the hankering of 
winds over mountains, toward the horizon; 

All those who have heard, like me, the whining of the 
weak and the yowling of the strong; 

Who have been caged and cager, dreamer and breaker of 
dreams—God’s handiwork, and less than the cattle- 
dung. 

I have a cry in me for the far-off makers of me 

Hushed in the past; 

For the stupid ones, like me, who questioned, 

And had no answer. 


YOUR ARMS 


It is like being in the dark, your arms— 
A quiet breathless dark that moves the kingdoms of the 
world, sceptre and crown. 
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Loureine Aber 


It is like being on a forgotten hillside when the rain swishes 
low to the call of the buttercups. 

Talk is far-off, and empty deeds flung to the wind— 

It is like being upheld in a great silence. 


STARS ON A NIGHT 


I don’t want to say anything more about the stars— 

They are already too sharp to bear, 

They are already the birth-hymn and the battle-song. 

If a man could reach out and clutch them, hold the fierce 
antagonism of them in his hands, 

Would he not be God? 


[ don’t want to say anything more about the stars, 
They are already the dirge and the funeral march. 


DEATH 


There is a magnificent time coming for me— 
Me, now scattered to the winds of living, 
Now drifting like a broken reed seaward: 
Death is coming to me, 
New valleys, 
New great moons to haunt my tired lips. 
Loureine Aber 
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NOTES OF SONG 
TO A TREE IN BLOOM 


There is no silence lovelier than the one 
That flowers upon a flowering tree at night. 
There is no stillness known beneath the sun 
That is so strange to bear, nor half so white. 
If I had all that silence in my heart, 

What yet unfinished heavens I could sing! 
My words lift up and tremble to depart, 
Then die in air, from too much uttering. 

It must have been beneath a tree like this 
An angel sought a girl in Galilee, 

While she looked up and pondered how the kiss 
Of God had come with wings and mystery. 
It may be that a single petal fell, 

Heavy with sorrow that it could not tell. 


SINGING 


There is not a dead man even 
Could lie still, 

Spring, when you begin to strike 
Harps upon the hill. 

On the earth and under it, 
Along a mighty street, 


The dead and quick run up to kiss 
The flowers between your feet. 
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Hildegarde Flanner 


MOMENT 


I saw a young deer standing 
Among the languid ferns. 
Suddenly he ran— 

And his going was absolute, 
Like the shattering of icicles 
In the wind. 


TREES 


Pale grey and yellow limbs, 

That never move 

But step unceasingly in beauty, 
You have come to me, 

And all my thoughts are as a forest 
With crystal-feathered birds. 


TO A DEAR FRIEND 


My heart is full of arrows, 

i Yet I rise and stand 

To welcome you with singing, 
Doves astride my hand. 


Strange it takes so many 
Wounds for killing me! 
Great Caesar died completely 
Of only twenty-three. 
Hildegarde Flanner 
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PIRATE LEGEND 


I 


Under the feet of a tall machine, 

In the false and tricky dark 

That grew where the sky-flung derricks lean 
Over the littered park, 


A gang of negroes, burrowing 
With bar and pick and spade, 
Tugged and bent to an iron ring 
In a hole their tools had made. 


A sudden give, and the earth fell clear; 
A gasp, and seven blacks 


Bunched and cringed, and muttered a prayer 


To the thing behind their backs. 


For a moon grown suddenly old and blue 
Laid withered hands upon 

A mouldy chest, and a bone or two 
From a rotting skeleton. 


A shooting star whined overhead, 

The arc-lights winced and failed, 

And a lonely wind from the long-time-dead 
Crept to their ears and wailed. 


Then terror loosed them and let them go 
In a storm of flailing feet, 
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DuBose Heyward 


To tell their tale by the lantern glow 
Of the shops in Sailor Street. 
But when the engines summoned day 
Up from oblivion, 
And the gang crept back to loot the clay, 
The chest and bones were gone. 
' 


II 


Simon the drunkard swears he saw them going 

In a shaking world of neither here nor there, 
Tottering out of the shades, and slowly blowing 
Across the park, lighter than harbor air, 

With a wedge of the Milky Way serenely showing 
Through cloven skulls under the matted hair. 
Yes, he will tell you that he watched them travel 
Out to the city’s edge with a mouldy chest: 

How they would bulk in the dark, and then unravel 
Under the lights; and, when they paused to rest, 
: Dusted their burden free of city gravel, 

And waited tense lest any should molest. 





Heaving their treasure to their backs, they waded 
The last salt stream; and where the forests keep 
The old lost darks and silences, they faded. 

Back in the early grey, steel-throated, deep, 

The engines ripped the silence, and the jaded, 
Driven city stumbled from its sleep. 


DuBose Heyward 
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JENNIE 


' 


I 


Pinch of thirsty garden, 
Stile, an apple tree, 

A twisty walk that burrowed 
Into wild sweet-pea— 


And her face drew from the sun 
All that it could give, 

As Jennie, laughing, said to me, 
“This is where I live.” 


I saw a hump of old green house, 
Straw-filled panes of glass. 

She saw earthy violets 

Deep in the wet grass. 


Shyly her eyes lifted 

To a road near-by, 

That ran through a bean-patch up a hill, 
And leapt to meet the sky. 





II 


At night, 

While the rounded posts of her bed grinned fixedly 
Like four little Chinese idols, 

And the sodden face of a mirror 
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Josephine Pollitt 


Bent in blear-eyed stare, 

She knelt by the viny window 

Where moonlight fell in a dark-green pool, 
And said her prayer. 


A million prayers went up to prick at heaven, 
While God shuffled the winds 
And flashed the northern lights; 
And what if hers were tangled in the starry purple, 
Or got no higher than the tulip-tree! 
She lay in the moonlight 
Straight and white, 
At peace. 
Fosephine Pollitt 


CHICAGO 


Your faith is in what you hold, 

Monster, with your back against the lakes. 

You gather the cities close, with iron reins 

Knotted in your frozen grip. 

But your sleepily savage eyes, like a white bull’s, 
Turn neither to the East nor West. 

Sometimes a sickness takes you— 

Convulsive movements pass along your length... . 
I think there is a giant child that kicks in you, 
Where your blood is running like a river under its ice. 


Lola Ridge 
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A Magazine of Verse 
WORDS UNUTTERED 
LONELINESS 


The loneliness of being far from you 
Is sad as the night breeze in river grasses, 
Sad as the autumn wind in leafless trees— 
With a faint sighing loveliness it passes. 


But the black loneliness that sometimes comes 
When you are near me, like an ice-storm’s breath, 
Freezes the fluttering words upon my lips 
Into the bitter nothingness of death. 


YOU SAID 


You said I should go singing. 
Singing'!—but oh, my dear, 

I am dumb with the wonder of loving you, 
And I am mute with fear! 


I am breathless with joy of your kisses 
And of your hand’s caress, 

And filled with fear by this sudden flame 
Of too much happiness! 


Eleanor Hammond 
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THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


His too great fame resisting, 
Beheld of heaven, he stands, 
An unasked halo twisting 

In shy unhappy hands. 


To heaven, as to earth’s clamors, 
He makes his protest known: 

“Not this for me,” he stammers; 
“Those deeds were not my own.” 


Heaven smiles at him, and lingers, 
While he sees, cheeks a-burn, 

The halo that he fingers 
Miraculously turn 


To his old cap of ball-days 
Dear to remembering eyes, 
Worn on that day of all days 
When first he won a prize. 


The seraphs laugh and love him, 
And lean to watch his soul 

Leap through the blue above him, 
Home-running to its goal. 


Isabel Fiske Conant 
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TWO POEMS 
THE SYRIAN PEDDLER 


The wild plum-blossoms fluttered in the lane, 
Like fairy lace hung out to dry, 

After the playful coming of the rain 
From a clear sky. 


The Syrian peddler shook the clinging drops 
Of water from his heavy pack, 

With laughter that the farmer at his crops 
Must bend his back. 


The men were plowing in a black-loamed field, 
And they were far enough away 

To leave the house safe for a wife to yield 
To his display. 


A bashful farm girl met him at the door— 
Her mother looked up in surprise. 

Quickly he spread his wares upon the floor, 
Peddler-wise. 


Bright-colored silks and laces billowed out 
In airy grace from skilful hands. . . . 
The girl had in her eyes the weary doubt 

Of lonely lands. 
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Glenn Ward Dresbach 


The woman’s eyes were brighter—having seen, 
She sighed, “‘Put back the pretty stuff— 

My daughter’s only twelve, she’ll be sixteen 
Soon enough!” 


DESERT RAIN 


Flash of your silver pinions 
From low clouds thunder-torn 
Was not enough to moisten 
The sabered leaf and thorn. 


Either you came too early 
And had no hope to stay, 

Or came too late, and going 
Took all the hope away. 


Caught in some flinted crevice 
Enough of you remains 

An hour fcr gray birds splashing 
With dreams of better rains. 


Now over all the desert 
Faint breath of you goes by. 
Behind you fades a rainbow, 
The sands again are dry. 
Glenn Ward Dresbach 
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LIGHTS IN A POOL 


FLASH 


Foam trembling for a moment at the edge 

Of a wave and then falling into death, 

The flash of fishes where the spiky sedge 

Points from the pool and the wind holds its breath, 
Have been my pleasure; and a yellow spear 

Of light thrust in the way of water flowing, 

And sparkling days set in a blackened year 

The days between your coming and your going. 


I have learned slowly, from a shadowed space 
Of water when there was no fish to bend 

His colored body through a weedy place; 
And from the black imaginings that rend 

Me since I have forever lost your face, 

How life blows out in darkness without end. 


FUGITIVE 


She is frail and changeful and cold. 
When lightning cuts the sky 

I hear her tapping: 

“Let me in, let me in!” 

I hear her laughing in the little sound 
Of water lapping, 
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Marie Luhrs 


And she cries with the drawing of a bow 
Across a violin. 

Her footprints flower 

And she bends the pliant poplars; 

She whips a shower 

Of foam from the waves, 

And I see her young white face in a crowd. 
: Yet for all that I pursue her, 

I have nothing. 

I am tired, I am bowed. 


RAINY NIGHT 


Leaf after leaf goes down with the rain 
To the pools and the grass and the earth. 
Only the lines of the trees remain. 


When boughs were bending with green I fled— 
I fled from the loud tongues of the leaves. 
I walk where the leaves are lying dead. 





Though I ‘iave watched yellow water rise, 
Though I have tasted the spotted fruits— 
Rain for my lips, the dark for my eyes. 


MURDEROUS WEAPONS 


I send a handful of cherry skulls 
Bouncing and stuttering on the pavement; 
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And my thoughts lie stiff 
On pallid paper. 


I tore the flesh from the cherries 
With my teeth; 
And my pen butchered 
The beauty in my mind. 
Marie Luhrs 


SORROW 


Sorrow, with pointing silver hands— 
Sorrow has found me. 

Sorrow holds beauty in those hands 
And binds it around me. 


Sorrow, with silently perfect lips, 
Smiling and wise, 

Sorrow is pressing a solemn kiss 
Over my eyes. 


Sorrow is giving me curious life 
To wear for a shroud. 
Impeccable Sorrow has chosen me, 
And I am proud. 
Roberta Holloway 
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ELEGIES OVER JOHN REED 
THEY BURY HIM IN THE KREMLIN 


Into the sad cold heart 

Of sleeping Russia they laid 

The dreamer from the West 

Among the buried Tsars of ancient Muscovy. 


No holy candles burnt 

There in that ancient place. 

No long-haired priest 

Spoke three times the blessings for the dead. 


But with uncomprehending eyes 

Slowly filed in 

The peasants and soldiers of the new order. 
Over their comrade from the west 

They lifted their red flags. 

This was their benediction! 


Where the Old Tsars lay 

In winding-sheets of gold brocade 
They left the high adventurous heart 
Asleep among the old shadows. 


And from the hearts of the dead a whisper ran 

And the graves of the old church opened and spoke: 
“Who comes here to lie at our side?” 

And the heart of the dead man spoke 
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To the dead hearts, telling 
Of the new Russia and the new desolation. 


Ivan the hated stirs 

From his broken rest. 

Katerina the lustful ceases 

To dream of her dead lovers. 
Boris the slain, Feodor the saint, 
And the young Tsaritsas stir 

In their golden shrouds. 

Piotr the eager stirs: 

“What was the sound I heard 
Down in my grave today, 

What was the scarlet flash 

That came between sleep and my dead eyes?” 


Said the vaults of the old church: 
“He came with a scarlet flash, 
With new voices, with a new song. 
With new banners and a new cry.” 


SONG OF THE SCARLET BANNERS 


New York, with your loud noise 
And hurrying hurried heart, 
Moan him. Chicago, loud, 
Blatant with laughter, seek 
Him who was once your son. 
But he heard a new song, he 
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Marya Zaturensky 






Followed a new star, heard 
A strange voice luring him. 





And ever the old bells tolled 
, A requiem for that high 


Lonely adventurous soul. 


THE ELEGY OF THE KREMLIN BELLS 


Peace to the quiet dead 
And the unquiet soul— 
Great peace from feet to head 
While floods of time shall roll! 


Far from your shouting West, 
Here shall this sorrowed land 
Take you to her dreaming breast, 
And love and understand. 





Let the old bells toll, 

That long have tolled for sorrow, 
Peace to your lonely soul 

And Russia’s glad tomorrow! 


Chorus 
“Place over him a stone 
And write with a soft sigh, 
For people not my own 
I laid me down to die.” 
Marya Zaturensky 
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COMMENT 
A CAVALIER OF BEAUTY 


OMETIMES a book comes to us which moves the 
editor to reminiscence and reflection. Now that 
certain poets have marked a decade of history in our pages, 
it may be permissible to indulge the mood and consider 
what they stand for and how far they have gone. Among 
books of recent arrival, such an one is Vachel Lindsay’s 
Collected Poems; another is Miss Millay’s Harp-weaver; 
a third is Wallace Stevens’ Harmonium; and there are 
others. 

As this is the first time Mr. Stevens has issued a volume 
and thereby challenged the world to write about him, he 
shall be the first in a very irregular editorial series. His 
book reminds me of a day nine-and-a-half years ago when 
the World War was:still new, and we were preparing for 
the printer our War Number of November, 1914. We had 
selected for it thirteen poems of war from the seven- 
hundred-and-thirty-seven submitted in competition for 
our one-hundred-dollar prize, and had even paged up the 
proof, when a new and irresistible claimant arrived, and 
we had to squeeze out two more pages for a group of 
Phases, by one Wallace Stevens, a name then unfamiliar. 
Under this necessary two-page limit, we could accept only 
four of the six or seven battle-sketches he sent us, and to 
this day the others have never seen the light of print. 
Indeed, even the beautiful one about “fallen Winkle,” the 
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fourth in Porrry’s group, is not included in this volume, 
although its author reluctantly permitted The New Poetry 
to reprint it. 

For Mr. Stevens is the most abstemious of poets. It is 
the unwritten poem in his mind which interests him—the 
old ones, once they are registered in some magazine, may 
go fluttering down the wind like dead leaves. For nearly 
a decade his admirers pleaded in vain for a book, and at 
last they feel lucky to get one at all, even though they 
scan it in vain for Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise, 
Carlos Among the Candles, and many a briefer poem which 
any other poet would be proud to claim. The future 
collector of Mr. Stevens’ complete works will have to pay 
a fancy price for certain back numbers of Poetry and 
Others. Meantime, Harmonium contains most of our 
favorites, besides a few new poems of high importance. 

One gets a stronger flavor of personality from a one- 
man show than from any mixed exhibition, and there was 
never a more flavorously original poetic personality than 
the author of this book. If one seeks sheer beauty of 
sound, phrase, rhythm, packed with prismatically colored 
ideas by a mind at once wise and whimsical, one should 
open one’s eyes and ears, sharpen one’s wits, widen one’s 
sympathies to include rare and exquisite aspects of life, 
and then run for this volume of iridescent poems. 

I should like to take my copy to some quiet sea-flung 
space in Florida, where a number of the poems were 
written. The sky, perhaps, is cobalt, with mauve-white 
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clouds; the sea is sapphire, flicking into diamonds under 
the wind; the sand is a line of purplish rose, and there are 
pink and yellow parasols on the beach. And here is a 
poet undaunted by all this splendor, a poet as sure of 
delight as nature herself, as serenely receptive of beauty. 
The bleak despairs of lesser men visit him not at all—his 
philosophy embraces the whole fantastic miracle of life, 
a miracle so wild and strange that man, confronting it, 
must feel the enormous humor of his lordly pose, and take 
refuge in 
The magnificent cause of being, 


The imagination, the one reality 
In this imagined world. 


For the philosopher and the satirist temper the poet’s 
rage in Wallace Stevens. Whether he ever writes his 
masterpiece or not—and that is always uncertain through 
the turmoil of conflicting claims which besets us all today 
—he is of the race of the great humorists, using the word 
in its most profound sense, the sense in which Cervantes, 
Shakespeare, Synge, Lincoln may be counted as great 
humorists. In such men agony sinks into depths dark, 
hidden and unconfessed. The hard black stone is there, 
but laughter washes over it, covers it up, conceals it. 
Tragedy is comedy with such men—they are aware of 
the laughter of the gods and the flaming splendor of 
man’s fight against it. This poet is one of them; his book, 
however incomplete as yet, is haughty with their lineage. 

Always, in his lightest play of whimsicalities as well as 
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in his most splendid assertions of beauty, one feels this 
deeper note, this sense of ultimate vanities and ecstasies 
contending, in the human atom, against infinities that 
threaten it with doom. The play of whimsicalities may 
seem a mere banter of word-bubbles, as in Ordinary 
Women; the assertions of beauty may be as magical in 
pomp of color and sound as Le Monocle de Mon Oncle, 
which lifts to our thirsty lips 


This luscious and impeccable fruit of life— 
or as The Paltry Nude, moving forever 


Across the spick torrent, ceaselessly, 

Upon her irretrievable way— 
but in either extreme of lovely or whimsical utterance 
one feels the larger rhythms, one measures the poet’s 
sweep by spaces beyond our earthly inches. 

Perhaps The Comedian as the Letter C is the most com- 
plete assertion of cosmic humor which Mr. Stevens has 
as yet confessed to the world. It is at least the present- 
ment, probably more or less autobiographical, of the 
predicament of man in general, or of highly sensitized 
man—let us say the artist—in particular, as he tries to 
live gloriously, and finds his soul caught in the meshes of 
life’s allurements. Many poets have made a tragedy of 
this situation, shouting their agonies of rebellion and 
despair in more or less effective verse. Mr. Stevens is 
perhaps more keenly inspired in making of it a comedy 
searching and profound, a comedy whose azure laughter 
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ripples almost inaudibly over hushed and sombre depths. 
His little human unit—this “‘Socrates of snails,”’ this 

“wig of things,” this “sovereign ghost,” 

This connoisseur of elemental fate, 

Aware of exquisite thought— 
in short, this Crispin, who was “washed away by magni- 
tude,” is he not our modern exemplar of frustration, as 
Don Quixote was in his day? 


Against his pipping sounds a trumpet cried 
Celestial sneering boisterously. 


And as he sails into the blue southern sea, 

How many poems he denied himself 

In his observant progress, lesser things 

Than the relentless contact he desired! 
He is in search of “‘a sinewy nakedness”—this Crispin 
poet-man; 

He gripped more closely the essential prose, 

As being, in a world so falsified, 

The one integrity for him. 

But alas, he finds himself settling down: 

Crispin dwelt in the land, and dwelling there, 

Slid from his continent by slow recess 

To things within his actual eye, alert 

To the difficulty of rebellious thought 

When the sky is blue. 
And so he falls into “‘a nice shady home,” into bewildered 
marital allegiances, into parental loyalties to four daugh- 
ters, bluet-eyed, 


Leaving no room upon his cloudy knee, 
Prophetic joint, for its diviner young. 
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Thus enmeshed, what is a puzzled prophet to do? 


Should he lay by the personal, and make 

Of his own fate an instance of all fate? 

What is one man among so many men? 

What are so many men in such a world? 

Can one man think one thing and think it long? 
Can one man be one thing and be it long? 


So the poet in Crispin comes to a bad end: 


So deep a sound fell down 
It was as if the solitude concealed 
And covered him and his congenial sleep. 
So deep a sound fell down it grew to be 
A long soothsaying silence down and down. 

We must hope that the poem is not strictly auto- 
biographical, that Mr. Stevens, unlike his baffled hero, 
will get his story uttered—to such a degree at least, as 
may be within the reach of poor mortality. For this poet, 
like a super-sensitized plate, is aware of color-subtleties 
and sound-vibrations which most of us do not detect, 
and of happiness in fine degrees which most of us do not 
attain. He derives, so far as one may trace the less 
obvious origins, from no one; but like Napoleon he may 
say, “Fe suis ancetre!” for shoals of young poets derive 
from him. Quite free of literary allegiances to period or 
place, he distils into a pure essence the beauty of his own 
world. And beauty’s imperishable perfection among 
shifting. mortal shows is the incongruity at the heart of 
life which this poet accepts with the kind of serene laugh- 
ter that covers pain. H. M. 
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THE ACID TEST 


New Hampshire, by Robert Frost. Henry Holt & Co. 

Once I asked a New York critic of the drama why it was 
that to the Ziegfeld Follies—a prodigious, fascinating, yet 
not impeccable production—he never gave the same ac- 
curate eye that gladly he turned on the so-called high- 
brow show. His reply was short, ‘‘ What sells is.” 

The initial poem, New Hampshire, of this new volume (at 
least in November it was new, now I suppose commiercially 
seasoned) rather intimates that what doesn’t sell has a 
better chance of being. Here Mr. Frost departs from the 
implicative method of other poems of his, which has some- 
times deceived the obtuse into thinking of him as a “ New 
England poet,” and plays on themes more common to 
the market. He “relates himself,” as the phrase goes and 
as he has not had the name of doing, to some of the 
precious drifts of the day. Though used conversely, this 
same sales-standard figures at the start: 


I met a traveller from Arkansas 

Who boasted of his state as beautiful 

For diamonds and apples. “ Diamonds 

and apples in commercial quantities?” 

I asked him, on my guard. “Oh yes,” he answered, 
Off his. The time was evening in the Pullman. 

“I see the porter’s made your bed,” I told him. 


A Californian is in the market with his climate, and a 
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poet from another state with a protest against the Vol- 
stead Act—“‘an idea to sell”: 


It never could have happened in New Hampshire. 


Just specimens is all New Hampshire has, 
One each of everything as in a show-case, 
Which naturally she doesn’t care to sell. 


She has a touch of gold. New Hampshire gold—. . 
But not gold in commercial quantities. 

Just enough gold to make the engagement rings 
And marriage rings. .. . 

A specimen of beryl with a trace 

Of radium. .... 

But trust New Hampshire not to have enough 

Of radium or anything to sell. 


You wonder a little which way the laugh really is— 
whether at New Hampshire for having nothing to sell, or 
at the others for having nothing except things to sell. To 
this the answers are elusive, Frost being a blend—satirist 
| and poet: 

I may as well confess myself the author 

Of several books against the world in general— 
To take them as against a special state 

Or even nation’s to restrict my meaning. 

I am what is called a sensibilitist; 

Or otherwise ar. environmentalist. 

I refuse to ada’pt myself a mite 

To any change: from hot to cold, from wet 

To dry, from oor to rich, or back again. 


Seon Russia, tedlend I complain of. 
No less than England, France and Italy. 
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This might be the scientist saying, “Don’t touch these test 
tubes”; or the cat, “I am not to be disturbed”’; or the 
mystic, “Exactly as it happens, life at any point is yet 
more than we shall know”; or the Yankee answering, 
“I’m not saying—maybe it is, maybe it isn’t’’, as prefer- 
able to, “I'll tell the world.” He goes on: 


Emerson said, “ The God who made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land with little men.” 


If I must choose which I would dlevate— } 
The people or the already lofty mountains, 
I'd elevate the already lofty mountains. 


I don’t know what to say about the people. 

For art’s sake one could almost wish them worse 
Rather than better. How are we to write 

The Russian novel in America 

As long as life goes so unterribly? 


Just here for a minute the logic is less scrupulous, the 
joke a surface joke, thrown to critics perhaps who have 
blamed Frost for being true to his material. Life can 
really be trusted not to go unterribly anywhere for long, 
as he quickly says in the same stanza, speaking as flip- 
pantly but more cuttingly of the reformer’s dream, nam- 
ing it for convenience “Russia” 

If well it is with Russia, then feel free 

To say so or be stood against the wall 

And shot. It’s Pollyana now or death. 
This, then, is the new freedom we hear tell of. 
And very sensible. No state can build 


A literature that shall at once be sound 
And sad on a foundation of well-being. 
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The poem ends less acidly, in fact not bitterly at all: 


Lately, in converse with a New York alec 
About the new school of the pseudo-phallic, 

I found myself in a close corner where 

I had to make an almost funny choice. 

Choose you which you will be—a prude or puke 
Mewling and puking in the public arms. 

I'd hate to be a runaway from nature; 

And neither would I choose to be a puke. . . 
Well, if I have to choose one or the other 

I choose to be a plain New Hampshire farmer, 
With an income in cash of say a thousand 
(From say a publisher in New York City). 

It’s restful to arrive at a decision, 

And restful just to think about New Hampshire. 
At present I am living in Vermont. 


Which two states, he says, and goes far in saying it, 

lie like wedges, 
Thick end to thin end and and thin end to thick end, 
And are a figure of the way the strong 
Of mind and strong of arm should fit together— 
One thick where one is thin, and vice versa. 

In this poem Frost has left his own counties, and touched 
lightly, sharply on enormous fevers of the day—business: 
communism, sex—or rather, the frantic admission of it to 
the American program. And yet I imagine he has saved 
himself from really selling—that is, in commercial quan- 
tities anyway. Not that he isn’t already one of a list—a 
critic’s jingle of names—whenever there is occasion to 
mention the art of poetry in this country; one of three or 
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four or five, according to the meanness of the critic, 
referred to as “outstanding”. And not, I think, because 
the business man, if he read him, would think of him as 
a rebel, or that the radical would call him a bourgeois, or 
that the voluptuary, after waiting some three hundred 
years to enjoy his pleasures more openly, would say he 
was a kill-joy, though probably they would. The reason 
is colder than any of these. It is that he goes toward 
intimacy, and so in a direction counter to a broadcasting 
world. 

New Hampshire is a kind of nonchalant overcoat; in the 
pockets are poems of a more lonely, absolute character— 
Notes and Grace Notes which complete the volume. 
Whether story or song, or tracery of truth, paradox, or 
vanishing moment otherwise lost and the world less made 
for us, each of these is a prism of words existing for and by 
itself, by reason of its own intimate logic of incident, 
rhyme, color and sound. Art, like science, goes toward 
intimacy, toward knowledge, violent and delicate. The 
fashion of the day, save where machinery is in question, 
goes more and more away from it toward publicity, violent 
and less delicate. For all the talk of modernists and edi- 
tors, poems inexorable as some of these seem to be waiting 
for a more intensely intimate moment in history; where 
the fitting of word to word, of tone to tone, of shape to 
shape is of more import than the jolt, the scream, the rush 
order. Or else perhaps that moment is always at hand 
and always hidden till afterwards. 
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One might make a choice of favorites—The Census- 
aker, ending on this note of fire: 


The melancholy of having to count souls 

Where they grow fewer and fewer every year 

Is extreme where they shrink to none at all. 

It must be I want life to go on living. 
Paul’s Wife, fable of a woman made out of a white pine- 
log in a lumber camp, which for glint of wildness matches 
Greek or Venetian; Gathering Leaves, Goodbye and Keep 
Cold, I Will Sing You One—O, Fire and Ice, The Aim Was 
Song. Or one might choose Two Witches, The Grindstone, 
Misgiving, Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening, Two 
Look at Two, A Star in a Stone-boat. Choice is difficult 
among poems which, holding within them tears, smiles 
and mysteries, are so many of them facts of poetry, hard 
with that quality. Frost knows how—which, with all the 
booming of poetry now in the air, you can say of only a 
few others. 

Some may ask, “But what is New Hampshire to us?” 
forgetting that, when the artist knows how, life at any 
point is boundless; protoplasm is protoplasm, dirt is dirt, 
space is space where the stars have room. Some will hint 
they prefer their New England psycho-analyzed—a D. H. 
Lawrence turned loose there to uncover what lies beneath. 
Frost is a poet of voices, postures, appearances. Perhaps 
that is what the artist should be; the facts then are all of 
them implicit; the spokes fit and reach the centre. The 
figure of the witch of Cods, looking in her button-box for 
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the knuckle-bone of a lover she helped murder years 
before, brings every desperate contrast of youth. 

Perhaps Frost is purposely spare with fashionable 
candors, thinking of them as forced products, not native 
enough yet. I have heard of Lenin saying he did not 
make the revolution; the revolution made him. Negro, 
Jew, and foreigner may in the end change us beyond 
recognition. But as yet we are about as we were, not 
really at ease with the more crucial facts of life. We 
think of them as secrets; scarcely do they show in our 
eyes—maybe not even in drink. They lurk deep in 
Frost’s poems, which take you along the skilled path of 
the familiar to the very edge of the unknown—which 
in turn gives tone. 

If in Frost there is any grain of hypocrisy, it is that 
possibly loneliness and hardship are vanities with him. 
Yet the prism, the sphere, he makes of such a mood, belies 
by music its meaning. It is as if he said, “These are my 
perverse words, but turn the piece around; while revolving 
you will see it shine.” As here you do: 

It went many years, 
But at last came a knock, 


And I thought of the door 
With no lock to lock. 


I blew out the light, 
I tip-toed the floor, 
And raised both hands 
In: prayer to the door. 


But the knock came again, 
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My window was wide; 
I climbed on the sill 
And descended outside. 


Back over the sill 

I bade a “Come in” 

To whatever the knock 

At the door may have been. 


So at a knock 

I emptied my cage 
To hide in the world 
And alter with age. 


Dorothy Dudley 


IMPASSIONED AUSTERITY 


Body of This Death, by Louise Bogan. Robert M. 

McBride & Co. 

Louise Bogan’s Body of This Death has more than any- 
thing else the quality of direct, simple, almost cruel state- 
ment. In a kind of contained twilight frenzy, without 
excuse or hesitation, the poet lays her hand deliberately 
upon the central key of a mood, and follows her own in- 
struction: 


Then, for every passion’s sake, 
Beat upon it till it break. 


The material of the book is, in symbol or simple fact, 
the love experience of a modern woman, in Miss Bogan’s 
case tinged with a tragedy that is not less impressive for 
being nameless. As in the lyric called Song, below, it is 
throughout single, insistent, unvarnished: 
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Love me because I am lost; 

Love me that I am undone. 

That is brave—no man has wished it, 
Not one. 


Be strong to look on my heart 

As others look on my face. 

Love me—I tell you that it is a ravaged 
Terrible place. 

Except for the early Macaw with its beautiful eleventh 
line, and its less authentic other thirteen, there is hardly 
any waste motion in the book, and hardly any ornamenta- 
tion. Miss Bogan’s fault lies in the other direction. Her 
words too often lockstep upon themselves, like prisoners of 
some terrible intensity. She needs, if anything, to deliver 
herself more loosely and luxuriously to her art. Even 
Chanson un peu Naive, perhaps the most beautiful poem in 
the book, has an occasional gasp of constriction that mars 
its hauntingly clear music; and The Frightened Man runs 
down-hill into an inconclusive ending: 


In fear of the rich mouth 
I kissed the thin— 

Even that was a trap 
To snare me in. 


Even she, so long 

The frail, the scentless, 
Is become strong 

And proves relentless. 


Oh, forget her praise, 

And how I sought her 
Through a hazardous maze 
By shafted water. 
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In its extraordinary economy, the texture of Miss 
Bogan’s verse is perhaps nearer to Mrs. Wylie than to any 
of her other contemporaries. But Miss Bogan is never 
obscure, like Mrs. Wylie, from fantasy or reticence. 
Where Miss Bogan is difficult—and she often is—it is 
because she has too much to say; it is because each word is 
pregnant with such extreme intensity that she has not 
woven language that will bear the burden. 

Of those of her fellow-poets to whom she has been so far 
chiefly compared, she is by no means so breath-taking as 
Edna Millay, but perhaps even more austere and ruthless; 
she lacks the warm richness of Genevieve Taggard, but 
makes up with an individual and lean athletic quality; 
and if she can not pack words as deftly as Mrs. Wylie, her 
speech is much more vital. Or to change the metaphor, in 
the orchestra of the younger women poets, as some one 
else has said, Louise Bogan plays the ’cello, while Edna 
Millay is probably first violin, Genevieve Taggard im- 
provises on the organ, and Elinor Wylie is active at the 
xylophone and triangles. Miss Bogan is the newest and 
least flawless. She is molding a technique for herself where 
each word has the importance of a deliberate and sepa- 
rately thrown grenade; but she is not yet quite at full ease 
with her method—she is not able to play with it in the 
spacious carelessness that denotes real freedom. 

I quote below The Romantic, one of the most poignant 
poems in the book, and one of those which seem to me 
without a single flaw: 
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Admit the ruse to fix and name her chaste 

With those who sleep the spring through, one and one 
Cool nights, when laurel builds up without haste 

Its precise flower, like a pentagon. 


In her obedient breast, all that ran free 

You thought to bind, like echoes in a shell. 

At the year’s end, you promised, it would be 
The unstrung leaves, and not her heart, that fell. 


So the year broke and vanished on the screen 

You cast about her; summer went to haws. 
This,*by your leave, is what she should have been— 
Another man will tell you what she was. 


Robert z. Wolf 


BRONZE OF SYRACUSE 


Poems, by George Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Until the publication of this new edition, George 
Santayana’s poems were hard to procure by many who 
would have found precious their revelation of experience 
shared and interpreted. They appear now with an im- 
portant introduction, in which the author states their 
part in the presentation of his philosophy; which, devel- 
oped more fully in later prose, is nevertheless, he says, 
offered here “‘nearer to its fountainhead, in its accidental 
early setting, and with its most authentic personal note.” 
What then are the chief tenets of this philosophy? 
The question is difficult to answer, in spite of the hard 
clarity of the poems; for on every reading, light may 
flash from a new facet. Yet even a casual reader would 
be struck by the recurring recognition of man’s ines- 
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capable heritage of sorrow, of beauty envisioned and 
desired as the one inviolable possession; and by the 
almost exultant reiteration of the fact of the soul’s in- 
tegrity, the only permanence in an unstable world. With 
these deeper emotions is a profound feeling for natural 
beauty, and joy in the impetuous current of life as it 
flows around a wrinkled planet. The poet in general, 
whether moved to sorrow or delight by the spectacle, 
speaks of life from the standpoint of an observer, rather 
than a participant; sometimes—in the phrase he uses of 
his native Castile—“ proudly desolate’’ in utter aloofness: 

For some are born to be beatified 

By anguish, and by grievous penance done; 

And some, to furnish forth the age’s pride, 

And to be praised by men beneath the sun; 


And some are born to stand perplexed aside 
From so much sorrow—of whom I am one. 


Sometimes in a mood as near to disdain as his compre- 
hensive sympathy permits: 


It is my crown to mock the runner’s heat 
With gentle wonder and with laughter sweet. 


Sometimes with the serenity of resignation: 


ee But whose life is his choice? 
And he who chooseth not hath chosen best. 
Again and again, in terse and vivid phrase, he pro- 
claims that love and worship are divine ends in them- 
selves. We find this asserted in: 
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It is enough my spirit may ascend 
And clasp the good whence nothing can remove me. 


And in: 

How liberal is beauty that, but seen, 

Makes rich the bosom of her silent lover! 
as well as in the proud close of the forty-ninth sonnet, 
and the noble and thrilling affirmation of the fiftieth in 
its entirety; a sonnet fervent and moving as its seven- 
teenth-century prototype: 

No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte 

EI cielo que me tienes prometido. 

“Of impassioned tenderness or Dionysian frenzy I have 
nothing,” says the preface, “nor even of that magic and 
pregnancy of phrase—really the creation of a fresh idiom 
—which makes the high lights of poetry.” Yet there is 
impassioned tenderness in the close of the sonnet cele- 
brating the pageantry of Aprils he shall not know: 

But, O ye beauties I must never see, 

How great a lover have you lost in me! 
and in the ardent and very Spanish sestet of Sonnet XLV. 
And his phrases, if not a “fresh idiom,” if sometimes too 
round and rich for the present taste, are closely packed 
and often keen with beauty. 

Not all the poems, naturally, are on the poet’s highest 
level. The less successful seem over-decorated with 
Elizabethan and Castilian compliment, in the case of 
the sonnets; or too ponderous for their movement, in 
some of the longer poems. 
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Bronze of Syracuse 


Mr. Santayana has also warned us in the preface that 
we are to expect in this book no record of casual expe- 
rience, but rather of an individual’s initiation into and 
“submission to what is not his chance experience; to the 
truth of nature and the moral heritage of mankind.” 
He addresses himself, he says, to those “who, crossing 
the same dark wood on their own errands, may pause 
for a moment to listen gladly.” And they, coming sud- 
denly upon this presence in the darkness, will find, while 
they listen to the beautiful and solemn words, that even 


in this great disaster of our birth 
We can be happy, and forget our doom. 


Muna Lee 


FAINT PERFUME 
Wild Cherry, by Lizette Woodworth Reese. Norman 

Remington Co., Baltimore. 

Soft scented poems are these, delicately frail and fine, 
sprung from a shy and isolated soul; an expression of 
wistfulness, of the ache of smothered emotions. They are 
carefully studied, they don’t try to say or do anything 
original; but they sing, with musical taste and precision, 
a clear pure little minor tune all in the same key. 

Mostly they are simply written, and in modern diction, 
but Miss Reese should discard of yore from her vocabulary 

~a convenient rhyme, in five places at least, for door or 
floor, but worn to shreds long since, and moreover inexactly 
used in such a present-tense line as 
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As one who comes back to a house of yore. 


In a few other details also one finds this poet yielding to 
Victorian temptations. 

Some of the portraits are delicately sketched. 4 Puritan 
Lady, for example, after the first two ineffectual stanzas, 
gives a real picture: 


Humble and high in one, 
Cool, certain, different, 

She lasts; scarce saint, yet half a child, 
As hard, as innocent. 


What grave long afternoons, 
What caged airs round her blown, 
Stripped her of humor, left her bare 
As cloud, or wayside stone?- 


Made her as clear a thing, 
In this slack world as plain, 
As a white flower on a grave 
Or sharp sleet at a pane? 


Spring Ecstasy, To Love, Before the Look of You—these 
and other poems are faint whiffs of faded perfume—a bit 
trite, perhaps, like pressed flowers. Here is To Love: 


Take me and break me, Love; 
Make me into a thing 

More memorable than a star, 
Or a tall flower in spring. 


If this you will not do, 
Down to oblivion thrust; 

Into a sleek forgotten grave 
Crumble me to dust! 


H. M. 
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Clanging Claims 


CLANGING CLAIMS 


After Disillusion, by Robert L. Wolf. Thomas Seltzer. 
“The modern male” seems over-emphatic in this 
volume 





I lie and lust with languid lids, to suck 
The apple of your sweetness to the core— 
and so forth. Really, that kind of thing is a bit dated— 
we have grown tired of the rebound from Puritan pro- 
prieties, and feel inclined to laugh at violent agonies and 
ecstasies shouted out in dynamic verse. 
I say to the planets, J am that I am; 


And clashing meet my sweetheart with the clang 
The morning-stars of God together sang. 


This is a large claim. To talk to the planets in the very 
language of Jehovah would require the extreme of poetic 
mastery. To this Mr. Wolf’s method has not yet attained. 
Ris style is forthright and simple, but rather pedestrian 
and loud. His music is brazen, and though a cornet has 
recognizable excellences, it is hardly the instrument for 
amatory passion, which is this poet’s favorite theme. 

One likes Mr. Wolf better when he is talking about 
horses. To a Harnessed Thoroughbred, for example, has 
speed and fire, although marred by a curious misuse of 
like for as, and of run to make a rhyme where ran is 
required. It ends thus: 

Kick the silly shafts apart— 
Tinderwood and flimsy cart 
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Shattered, for a soul ablaze 

With the whinnying prairie days! 
Untamed, radiant, proud and high— 
Thunderous hoofs, a blue-bright sky, 
Billowed grass, and fleeing wind 
Miles before you and behind. 


But of course wind and behind do not rhyme today, how- 
ever the noun may have been pronounced in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

And here is another poem with the flicker of hoofs in it— 
perhaps the best thing in the book, the most promising. 
It is entitled Song of Solomon Fones: 


My love is like a milk-white mare 
Beside my cheek her head; 

But when I gripped her mane to mount, 
She tossed her neck and fled. 


My love is like a silver fish 
That slipped through reeds and swam: 
There, by that weed, is where she was; 
Where I was, here I am. 


Hi. M. 


NEWS NOTES 


Personal letters from poets to the editor have carried of late eloquent 
appraisals of other poets. Perhaps there will be no breach of confidence 
in quoting a few of these. 

Ernest Walsh writes from France: 

“T still think Carl Sandburg the greatest living poet. He is a giant, 
he belongs among major poets. He is with Shakespeare, Whitman and 
St. John. He is the Grand Canyon of Arizona. I casnot praise him too 
strongly, and I still see red when I think of the young pretty thing in 
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Paris at Brancusi’s studio who said, and tried to persuade Brancusi, that 
Sandburg was vulgar because ‘he did not use the language of Shake- 
speare, the English of Shakespeare.’ To quote myself, 


‘The voice of his critics is mist, 
Never rising to his height, 
Never reaching his depth.’ 

“What I like about Sandburg, among many things, is that he never 
pats humanity on the back, like the chamois-fingered gentry. He has 
reached manhood among the sophomoric deliberations of the Pound- 
Eliot-Cummings-Mina Loy-Elinor Wylie gang of fishers after whales in 
goldfish bowls! Tell him, please, some time when you next see him, that 
Yeats may have the Nobel Prize, but Sandburg is not to be awarded 





prizes by cool gentlemen sitting in judgment on literary matters. Sand- 
burg is not to be so patronized, but he gets my nickels, and our cook’s 
nickels, and our children’s nickels, until he gets a mountain of nickels all 
smooth and shiny from the touch of many hands. Tell him he gets us!” 

James Mackereth, a poet well known in Yorkshire, writes from Eng- 
land: “I am tremendously pleased with Miss Amy Lowell’s poem in 
the December number of Poerry. Felt and seen the thing is, outwardly 
and inwardly. I love a really tense thing like that, wherein every 
sense comes pang on to the theme, and grips its very essence in living 
words. That’s poetry.” 

And Power Dalton thinks Vacuum (see Porerry for December), “the 
most refreshing thing”’ she has read of late. Its author, Lee Wilson Dodd, 
writes that his comedy of modern manners, The Changelings, now tour- 
ing the country with Henry Miller and Blanche Bates in the cast, “is 
much disliked by all ‘modernist’ critics, who think it a libel on fem- 
inism and modern ideas—which it is mot. It is exactly what Vacuum 
is though more good-natured—a libel, if you like, on the folk who merely 
make a word-game of such things, and have really no souls either to lose 
or save. As for myself, I care less and less to be found in any fighting 
group, either radical or reactionary. All fanaticism is tiresome. Give 
me men and women who are civilized—that is, well-mannered, essen- 
tially unselfish, and with flexible and tolerant minds.” 

Resurgam, the oratorio co-operatively crcated by Louise Ayers 
Garnett as poet and Henry Hadley as composer, which was first per- 
formed at the Cincinnati music festival last spring, is to be given at 
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Queen’s Hall, London, on April eighth. 
December, 1921. 

Richard Aldington writes that books on eighteenth century French 
comedies, Cyrano de Bergerac, etc., have left him “very little room for 
poetry.” However, he hopes and intends to return to “that fascinating 
and super-difficult art.” 

Two new magazine experiments should be noted—Fo/io and Four. 
Both follow, with modifications, the plan of the earlier quarterly Clay, a 
group of writers undertaking to be both editors and gpntributors. 

Folio consists of loose leaves in a portfolio, each contributor being the 
owner of one of these leaves, and choosing what in his judgment will best 
represent him. “There is no ‘angel,’ no editor, no policy, and only the 
postoffice is censor.” Ten artists, nineteen writers and one composer 
constitute the group which owns, sponsors and pays for the magazine, 
their common aim being “excellence in the media in which they work.”’ 
No monthly or quarterly interval is announced, but Horace Gregory, $9 
Greenwich Avenue, New York, will receive subscriptions. 

Four is published at 244 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, and the 
editor-contributors are H. Thompson Rich, W. H. Lench, David N. 
Grokowsky and Yossef Gaer. Mr. Lench is also the editor of Pegasus 
(San Diego), which announces Four as follows: 

“For the first time in this country a group of four young men, all 
under thirty, have published a portfolio of their latest work. . . . Four 
will reflect a drastic workshop wherein the group discuss the elements of 
life, particularly their interpretations through the medium of poetry.” 

Four is also entering the publication field. So is SzN at Northampton. 


Poetry printed the poem in 


Explaining his poem in this number, DuBose Heyward writes: “A 
pirate legend of Old Charleston tells of the burial of a treasure near the i 
edge of the city, and the slaying of two of the crew, who were buried with 
the chest, a. aghostly guard. Since the crowding in of modern buildings, 
the negroes tell a tale of the departure of these guards with their treasure.” 

Mr. Heyward’s new book of Carolina poems, Sky-/ines and Horizons, is 
listed for spring publication by the Macmillan Co. 

Miss Loureine Aber, of Chicago, is the author of We the Musk-chasers, 
published by Ralph Fletcher Seymour in 1921. 

Mr. Glenn Ward Dresbach, formerly of New Mexico, has given up his 
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commercial job and returned to his home at Lanark, IIl., to devote him- 
self to literature. His new book of poems, The Enchanted Mesa, will 
soon be published by Henry Holt & Co. 

Another spring book will be published by Harper & Bros. for Joseph 
Auslander, who is now living in Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Marya Zaturensky is in Madison, studying at the University of 
Wisconsin as the recipient of the Zona Gale Scholarship. 

Miss Hildegarde Flanner, having suffered the loss of her library and 
other personal treasures in the Berkeley fire; has removed to San Diego. 
Her new book, Flight IT, will soon be published in San Francisco. 

Miss Lola Ridge, of New York, who received one of our prizes last 
December, is the author of The Ghetto and Sun-up (B. W. Huebsch). 

Mrs. Isabel Fiske Conant of New York; Mrs. Eleanor Hammond of 
Portland, Oregon; and Miss Josephine Pollitt of Indianapolis, but now 
teaching in Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky., are known to our readers. 

Two young poets who appear for the first time are Miss Marie Luhrs 
of New York; and Miss Roberta Holloway of Peoria, Ill., now a student 
at the University of California, where she has been a member of Prof. 
Lyman’s verse-writing class. 

Miss Monroe’s At the Prado series, in this number, was made 
possible by her brief tour in Spain during last August and September, 
when she spent numerous mornings in the great Madrid gallery. 

Miss Walton’s study of Navajo Verse Rhythms represents two years 
work with tribal singers, when she was preparing a doctorate thesis of 
which this article is a brief abstract. 

The death of Woodrow Wilson reminds us of the very beautiful ten- 
page poem in praise of him, written by Albert Frederick Wilson (no 
relation) and published in Poetry for September, 1920. 

The death of Martha Foote Crow in Chicago on New Year’s day, 
after a three-years’ illness at the home of Mrs. William Vaughn Moody, 
closes the career of a poet and educator who never spared time or energy 
in serving the art she loved and practiced. One of her last acts, before 
she was taken ill in New York, was to establish the High School Poetry 
Society of Greater New York. Years ago she published a book of verse, 
and since then she has contributed to Poetry and other, magazines. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Poems of Seumas O'Sullivan, with introduction by Padraic Colum. 
B. J. Brimmer Co., Boston. 

The Hills Give Promise and Carmus: A Symphonic Poem, by Robert 
Silliman Hillyer. Illustrated by Beatrice Stevens. B. J. Brimmer Co. 

Many Wings, by Isabel Fiske Conant. B. J. Brimmer Co. 

The Hour of Fudgment, by Viola C. White. B. J. Brimmer Co. 

Fountains of Ordunna, by Cecilia Mackinnon. B. J. Brimmer Co. 

Hill Solitudes, by Benjamin Rosenbaum. B. J. Brimmer Co. 

The Carrying of the Ghost, by Nelson Antrim Crawford. B. J. Brimmer. 

Frogs at Twilight, by Helen Nicholson (Madame de Zglinitzki). Elkin 
Mathews, London. 

Trobar Clus, by Ramon Guthrie. Norman Fitts, Northampton, Mass. 

Silver Wands, by Marion M. Boyd. (Yale Series of Younger Poets.) Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

The Blindman, by Hervey Allen. Yale University Press. 

On a Gray Thread, by Elsa Gidlow. Will Ransom, Chicago. 

The Age of Achievement, by Saxe Churchill Stimpson. Privately printed, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

We Have Kept the Faith, by H. Stuart. Oak Leaf Press, Dublin. 

I, A Minor Poet, by E. Ralph Cheyney. Priv. ptd., New York. 

Finlay, by Herbert Jones. John Lane, London. 

By Bog and Sea in Donegal, by Elizabeth Shane. D. Appleton & Co. 

Cherry-Stones, by Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan Co. 

Sea Songs and Ballads, by C. Fox Smith. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

A Child’s Garland of Verses (poems of an eight-year-old child), by Elizabeth 
Alice Howard. Privately printed, Georgetown, Tex. 

The Master, by Pearl E. Wilson. Privately printed, Parma, Mich. 

Barbed Wire and Wayfarers, by Edwin Ford Piper. Macmillan Co. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 

A Handful of Pleasant Delights, by Clement Robinson and Divers Others. 
Ed. by Hyder E. Rollins. Oxford and Harvard Univ. Presses. * 

The Coming Forth by Day—An Anthology of Egyptian Hymns. By 
Robert Silliman Hillyer. B. J. Brimmer Co. 

The School of Poetry—An Anthology Chosen for Younger Readers, by Alice 
Meynell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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We Are Backing the Poets— <= 
wee Are You Backing Us? 








For a verse-writer to be printed in POETRY is about the 


most honorable of recognitions. 
Ford Madox Hueffer in the New York 
Evening Post Literary Review. 


This monthly publication is an exhibition of literary faith 
and bravery that belong to the heroic age. 
The Daily Journal, East St. Louis 


The varied interest and beauty presented are typical of 
POETRY ’S quality. Thanks to a rare coincidence of 
poise and generous imagination, of sense and sensitiveness, 
it ranks easily as the best vehicle of poetry in the English 
language. 

From an editorial in the New York Sunday Tribune. 


POETRY has become a significant force 
in the intellectual life of America. That 
astute observer, the late William Marion 
Reedy, wrote: ‘‘Probably Miss Monroe has 
done more for the high art of song than any 
other person in the Gnited States’’—a state- 
ment which has been generously supported 
by other commentators of similar prestige. 
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“THE NEW POETRY and “POETRY” 
for FOUR DOLLARS even 


The New and Enlarged Edition of THE NEW POETRY: An 
Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and 
Alice Corbin Henderson and published by the Macmillan Company, 
contains the most important poetry of the last five years as well as 
that contained in the first edition. It is a book which is indispensa- 

le to lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by all compe- 
tent critics to be the best modern anthology. 

The price of THE NEW POETRY is $2.50, but we are making 
the very special offer of THE NEW POETRY ($2.50) and a year's 
subscription, new or renewed, to POETRY ($3.00) for only $4.00. 
Sign this ad and send with your check. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Send above to. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
of POETRY 


Complete volumes of POETRY bound in buckram with 
Index and Title Page 
Vol. I—October, 1912 (Reprint) to March, 1913... .$2.75 
All Other Volumes, II-XXII, each................ 2.00 
The bound volumes of POETRY make a well-nigh com- 
plete collection of the best verse written in English since 
October, 1912. No library should be without them. 


Binders’ prices having advanced to more than twice what we originally 
paid, the above offer is scarcely higher than actual cost to us. Therefore st 
does not include postage or expressage, which will be extra. Each volume 
wrapped, weighs 1% pounds. 

Subscribers may have their own copies of Poetry bound for $1.50 per 
volume, but such orders cannot be filled promptly. Or, if they return to us 
copies in perfect condition, we will send new volumes for $1.60 each. 
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